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" must be entirely removed, if we have a moral
sense and public affections, whose gratifications are
constituted by nature our most intense and durable
pleasures."l The elaborate analysis of conduct and
enumeration of the pleasures which various affec-
tions and actions bring in their train, which
Hutcheson gave in his latest work, were thus
unnecessary as long as the position was maintained
that the moral sense is emphatically a pleasure or
pain, and that the pleasures it gives are the most
intense and durable we have.

There was only an apparent contradiction in this
theory which placed the test of morality in a pleas-
ure consequent upon moral action, and yet held
that such actions were not performed from inter-
ested motives. In the spirit of Butler's psychology,
Hutcheson contends2 that virtue is pleasant only
because we have a natural and immediate tendency
towards virtuous action; our true motive is " some
determination of our nature to study the good of
others;" and this, although not always immediately
pleasant in itselt, is yet succeeded by the calm
satisfaction of the moral sense. The real weakness
of Hutcheson's position is the fatal one that he
cannot show that it corresponds with facts, that
the pleasures incidental to the moral sense out-

1  Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affec-
tions, with Illustrations on the Moral Sense (1728), p. six.

2  Of. Inquiry, p, 140 ff,